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“6th mo., 1838. I have felt myself called 
upon publicly to espouse that cause, which is 
indeed ‘ dignified with immortality and eternal 
life,’ and for faithfulness herein, have traly 
known the incomes of joy. May my friends in- 
tercede for me, that I be preserved from injur- 
ing the precious cause. O Father! keep me 
humble, faithful and wholly dedicated to thee! 
There is a peace in serving thee, that the world 
with all its honors and emoluments can never 
give, and the soul that has known the fulness of 
eommunion with thee can acknowledge ‘that 
one hour in thy courts is better than a thousand 
elsewhere.’ May none be satisfied with hearing 
of thy goodness, but, like the queen of Sheba, 
come and see for themselves, then indeed would 
they have to exclaim, ‘the one half hath not 
been told me.’ 

“7th mo. Oh! that none of the discourage- 
ments that arise in the mind may prevail to re- 
tard my progress heavenward: but animated and 
invigorated by his Hower who is the resurrection 
and the life, may I press forward towards the mark 
for the prize, even an inheritance amongst those 
thatare sanctified! Amidall the trials, fluctuations 
and temptations that attend us here, how sweet 
the assurance that there is a resting place for the 
righteous; and when done with time, they will 
be permitted to partake of endless felicity in those 
blissful regions where sorrows never invade. 
Hold fast thy integrity, Oh my soul! that none 
may take thy crown. 

_ “Yn our morning mecting I was strengthened 
In thé evidence that the good Master condescended 
‘o be With us, gathering some of our spirits, from 
every Oltward dependence, home to himself; 
and under this feeling the language of humble 
acknowledgment flowed through my soul, on this 
wise: ‘In\gmuch as it lias pleased thee, O Holy 
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Father! to gather our spirits from every outward 
dependence, home to thyself, we feel bound to 
commemorate thy goodness and mercy, and hum- 
bly to acknowledge thy favor in prostration of 
seul, And O, dearest Father ! as thou hast dealt 
with some of us, so may it please thee to deal 
with many more! Gather those who are yet 
afar off! Mar the beauty and stain the glory 
of this fleeting world in their view! Make them 
feel the unsatisfying nature of its enjoyments, 
and see the beauty and excellency of thy truth, 
that they may enlist under thy banner, which is 
love! Thus, O Father! may there be a unit- 
ing of our spirits in one living anthem of adora- 
tion and praise unto thee, who art worthy now 
and forever !’ 

“7th mo., 15th. She writes thus to a friend : 

‘My dear Rachel—The contents of thy letter 
were animating to my best feelings, and com- 
parable to a ‘brook by the way.’ Fully con I 
respond to the desire that we may, become each 
other’s helpers in maintaining that faith which 
was delivered to the saints, and is meted out to 
us for the same glorious purpose, even the salva- 
tion of the soul. For as it was testified by one 
formerly, ‘ by grace we are saved, through faith, 
and that not of ourselves, it is the gift of God.’ 
Oh my beloved friend, how I crave more of this 
faith, which can remove all the mountains of op- 
position that retard the spiritual progress! Had 
we this in full possession, I believe we should 
mount as on the wings of eagles, and run the 
way of the Lord’s commandments and not grow 
weary. 

“The signs of the times to me are often gloomy, 
but there is encouragement in the view, that the 
Lord will perfect his own work. May those who 
are willing to enlist in his service, maintain their 
confidence in every season of proving, for al- 
though these may wait long for the aising of 
His life, yet in his own time, which is ever the 
right time, He will arise for their help and 
spread a table of refreshment. Truly ‘he is 
good to all whotwait for him, to all who hope in 
his mercy.’ And who is there, that gives such a 
full reward for such imperfect services? Let 
us then be willing to follow him wheresoever he 
leadeth us, though it may be in ways we have not 
chosen, and into paths we have not seen.” 

“Oth mo. At our week-day meeting, my 
spirit was bowed before the Father of mercies, 
under a sense of his unmerited goodness and 
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754 FRIENDS’ 
gracious visitations to his rebellious children, 
and the intercession was raised, Oh thou! who 
art within thyself ineffably glorious, and needest 
not the homage of thy ereatures, but who con- 
descendest to visit us with the incomes of thy light 
and thy grace, in order that we may be made par- 
takers of thy own glorious and holy nature, and 
be created anew in thy image and likeness, wilt 
thou grant, that we may be engaged to close in 
with the offers of thy love, that so we may know 
our peace to be made with thee, that our calling 
and election may be made sure before we go 
hence, and are seen of men no more; and as 
this glorious work is perfected in us, we shall be 
enabled, O Father! to unite with the redeemed 
of all generations in ascribing glory and honor, 
adoration and praise unto thee for ever and ever. 

“10th mo., 6th. A solemn meeting in the 
morning wherein strength was renewed, and 
faith enlivened in the views opened of the glorious 
state of the redeemed. The Father condescended 
to unveil his glory, and truly 

‘ My prostrate soul adored a present God.’ 


May these melting touches of his love and 
power keep continualiy alive the flame of devo- 
tion, and the incense of the heart be as the morn- 
ing sacrifice. May the watch be constantly 
maintained, until every feeling of sin and self 
is subdued, and a right given to partake of that 
tree which stands in the midst of the Paradise 
of God. 

“11th mo. 


Left home as a companion of 
8. J. Leedom, on a religious visit to Friends 


of the Southern Quarterly Meeting. On Ist day 
morning’we reached Cantwell’s Bridge, and after 
a short call on the only female m:mber of this 
meeting, we met a company of eight men, two 
of whom were Friends. Our minds were dipped 
into sympathy with them, and the nature and 
excellency of true spiritual worship was pre- 
sented to their view; that it is acceptably per- 
formed individually, requiring not the aid of 
numbers, ‘for where two or three are gathered 
together in my name,’ said Christ, ‘there am I 
in the midst.’ 

“2nd day. Attended Camden Monthly Meet- 
ing, where it seemed required to hold up to view 
the necessity of working while light is afforded, 
lest the night overtake us when no man can 
work. 

“3rd. Proceededtowards North West Fork. 
My sympathies were enlisted for the widowed 
Mother* of the friend with whom we dined, that 
she might look unto Him, who"bas promised to 
be the friend of the widow, aud whose support- 
ing, arm in the hour of trial, in the decline of 
life, would be with her ‘asa covert from the 
storm, a shadow from the heat, and as a mighty 
rock in a weary land.’ 

“4th day. ‘At North West Fork Monthly 


*E. Berry. 
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Meeting. Here the language that presented and 
called for expression from me, was: ‘Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain,’—and that vain were 
all the contrivances of man in his natural will 
and wisdom to do the work of the Lord—but as 
we were engaged faithfully to occupy the gifts 
and talents committed to our charge, and live in 
obedience to his requirings, we should be ena- 
bled, as instruments, to rebuild the waste places 
of Zion, and to experience within ourselves, 
‘our peace to flow as a river, and our righteous- 
ness as the waves of the sea.’ 

“5th day. Being unexpectedly detained on 
the road, we did not reach. Thirdhaven till 
Friends were quietly settled in meeting. The 
subject of spiritual worship, which consists in a 
union and communion of the soul of man with 
its Divine Original, opened before me so clearly, 
that I was led to remind us, ‘we had no need 
that any man teach us, but as this holy anoint- 
ing teacheth, which is trath and no lie,’ and 
which speaketh in the secret of every heart, 
saying: ‘This is the way, walk thou in it, when 
we turn to the right hand, or turn to the left;’ 
after which dear S. relieved her mind, and [ 
thought reached their states and the witness in 
their hearts. 

“6th day. We arrived at the residence of 
our ancient friend Joseph Turner, and the fol- 
lowing morning attended Cecil Monthly Meet- 
ing, which was verysmall. Again it was my 
allotment to break the silence by saying, ‘ the 
Kingdom of Heaven was compared to a grain 
of mustard seed, which, when it is sown is the 
least of all seeds, but, as it is nurtured and cul- 
tivated, becomes a tree on whose branches the 
fowls of the air may lodge. As I believe we 
are all sensible this good seed has been sown in 
each of our hearts, I desire we may be found so 
cultivating it, that it may bring forth fruits of 
honor and praise to the great Husbandman. 

“On Ist day at Chester Neck we found a 
mixed company, to whom I felt called to speak 
of the attributes of the Divine being. ‘ He is 
light and love,’ and has implanted in each of us 
a measure and manifestation of his own Divine 
nature, in order that we may be leavened there- 
unto; and hence the Kingdom of Heaven is 
compared to a little leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened. Although this light which is given 
to us is at first small, and comparable to the light 
of ‘the moon, as it is obeyed, it increases, until 
it becomes as the light of the sun, and the Jight 
of the sun as the light of seven days. I »vould 
we might all be so obedient to this light, that 
when done with time, we might become inhabi- 
tants of that city, ‘which needeth not fhe light 
of the sun, nor of the moon, for the/ Lord God 
and the Lamb are the light thereof) 
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“2nd day. Under the influence of the Father’s 
love, which extends ‘from sea to sea, and from 
the rivers to the ends of the earth,’ we rode 
fifty miles out of our way to visit a family far 
separated from the main body of Society. I 
felt drawn to encourage them to faithfulness to 
those principles of which we make profession, 
without wavering, though in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. 

“ Attended a meeting at Marshy creek on 
4th day. The invitation to ‘ enter into my vine- 
yard and labor, and whatsoever is right ye shall 
receive,’ was extended and enlarged upon. E 
Twiford inquired, ‘why stand ye here all the 
day idle,’ and was powerful in communication. 
Dear S. followed in solemn supplication. 


“6th day. We met a very small company at 
Centre. Under a feeling of great reduction and 
nothingness of self, the impressive words of the 
psalmist were revived: ‘ Whither shall we go 
from thy spirit, or whither shall we flee from thy 
presence ;’ though our situations be ever so low, 
the power of the Holy One can reach us. 


“7th day. An appointed meeting at Tucka- 
hoe. My lot was silently to labor. It was a 
good meeting. May the praise be ascribed to 
Him who is the only true helper of his depend- 
ent children. 


“1st day. Rode nine miles to Thirdhaven, a 
small meeting. Oh! that there may be judges 
yet. raised up, and counseilors as at the begin- 
ning, who shall stand for the cause of truth and 
righteousness in this part of the vineyard! 


‘+¢ Qn 2nd day we reached the residence of Sarah 
Cowgill at Little creek, where the Quarterly 
Meeting is held. It is truly pleasant, animating 
and encouraging to be with this mother in Israel. 
She is yet lively in the cause and a nurturer of 
many. , 

“3rd day. Remained in the quiet here, while 
S. attended select meeting. Several friends re- 
turned with them, among whom was our dear 
D. F. W. from Philadelphia, whom it was grate- 
ful to meet. In the evening a solemn quiet 
gathered around, and we were refreshed as by 
the breaking of bread, handed in secret and also 
instrumentally. The weather was very cold. 

“4th day. Quarterly Meeting, in which 
several interesting testimonies were borne. In 
the meeting for business it was my lot to query : 
‘Have ye received the Holy Ghost since you be- 
lieved?’ and to invite to, an individual investi- 
gation of its purifying operations upon our 
spirits,” 

As we desire not to invade the privacy of 
others, we have been careful to transcribe only 
her own exercises, though much more of interest 
might have been communicated. She was travel- 
ling in truth’s service, ee as the com- 
panion of another, yet we find her diligent to’ 
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employ the talents committed to her, to His 

glory, who 

‘Hath oot aims to compass, many messengers to 
sen 

And his instruments are fitted, each to some distinc- 
tive end.’ 


(Te be continued.) 


These beautiful lines of Lindley Murray, are 
worthy of a place in the Intelligencer. M. P. 


Whilst the mind is occupied with the variety and 
intricacy of speculation and literary engagements, 
and the heart elated with the flattering distine- 
tions which they produce, we may not sufficiently 
perceive the importance of this Divine injune- 
tion, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness.” But when the close of our 
day approaches, and the retrospect of life is 
made ; when the ardor of pursuit has abated, 
and the delusions of vanity and passion are at 
an end; we shall forma true estimate of the 
worth of all sublunary attainments and posses- 
sions. We shall then, if not before, perceive 
that, te have our conversation in the world with 
simplicity and uprightness ; to receive the truths 
of the gospel with meekness and cordiality; to 
be pure and humble in heart ; to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, and God above all things, and 
by those things to secure an incorruptible and 
immortal inheritance; are attainments of infi- 
nitely greater moment, than all the accomplish- 
ments of mind and body, and all the possessions 
and honors, that this world can bestow. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Chatham, Columbia Co., N. ¥., 
1 mo. 31, 1856. 

Wa. W. Moore.—In relation to the settle- 
meat of Friends in Illinois I might mention— 
there are a number of families of Friends set- 
tled in and near the city of Bloomington, who 
during the past summer, contemplated the erec- 
tion of a meeting-house and the establishment 
of a meeting. Ishave not heard whether the 
measure under consideration was carried out. 
John R. Benjamin, formerly a member of 
Chatham Monthly Meeting at this place, resides 
some eight miles east of the city of Blooming- 
ton, and may be communicated with throu 
Bloomington post office if desired by any friend. 

In the city of Chicago, during the past season, 
as I am informed, a number of members of the 
Society of Friends and friendly people, have 
been in the practice of meeting together on 
First days—aul I am under the impression it is 
yet continued. With respect thy friend, 

Davip Ray. 


What harm does it do, to adorn oumselvee- 
with gold, or pearls, or costly array, swpposi 
we cnnaiiend 2 Tho.fiet hans dt deeb 
to engender pride; and where pride is already 
thane... F 
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A Testimony from Uwchlan Monthly Meeting in 
Pennsylvania, concerning Susanna Ligut- 

FOOT. 

By accounts we have had, she was born at 
Grange in the county of Antrim, in the North 
of Ireland, the 10th of the first month (old stile) 
1719-20, descended of religious parents profes- 
sing the truth (John and Margaret Hudson.) 
Her father dying in low circumstances when she 
was young, she was placed out by her mether to 
earn her living by her own labor; who wever- 
theless sought a portion in the truth for her 
daughter, esteeming it the best riches; and 
lived to see the desire of her heart in that 
respect ‘in a degree accomplished; for the 
tendering visitations of divine love being, mer- 
cifully extended to this our dear friend early 
in life, she happily closed in therewith, and wit- 
nessed an advancement in piety and godliness ; 
such was her love to the truth and zeal for the 
‘ttendance of meetings when young, she would 
go many miles on foot to them, and being an 
honest servant, labored hard to make up the 
time to her employer. In these times, her cup 
was often made to overflow with the goodnes of 
the Lord to her soul, which she has frequently 
been heard to speak of with tenderness of spirit, 
for the encouragement of servants and others in 
low circumstances; and that the rich and full 
who have horses to ride on, and are blessed both 
with the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
might prize their time and privileges, and bring 
forth fruits adequate to the favors conferred on 
them. 

A dispensation of the gospel was committed to 
her to preach, to which she gave up in the seven- 
teenth year of her age; and we have reason to 
think, she grew therein as a willow by the water 
course ; for in the exercise thereof, with the unity 
of her friends at home, she came over to this 
country with Ruth Courtny, in the latter part of 
the year 1737, and paid areligious visit to 
friends generally on this continent, we believe to 
good satisfaction ; some of us having cause to re- 
member her, and the sweetness of her spirit at 
that time. With the same friend she also 
travelled in England and Wales, in 1740, spend- 
ing upwards of fifteen months there in the service 
of truth. 

On the 25th of the ninth month 1742, she 
was married to Jesse Hatton; in which state she 
for many years underwent great outward diffi- 
culties, as well as inward exergjges and trials on 
‘account of the cause and téStimony of trath 
which she had espoused, and was favored with 
firmness to hold her integrity thereto ; which she 
has been heard to commemorate with thankful- 
ness tothe Lord her deliverer, rendering the 
praise to him alone, who, even during that try- 
ing dispensation, opened her way to eae con- 


siderably in his cause in many places, as in Ire- 
jand, Scotland, and again in England. 
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About the year 1754, she removed with her 
husband and family, and settled in Waterford, 
where she was made truly near to friends and 
useful in the Lord’s hand. 

In ihe year 1759 her husband died ; and in 
1760, being constrained by the love of truth, 
and having the concurrence of her friends at home 
and of the meeting of ministers and elders in 
London, she entered on a second visit to America, 
which for many years had rested. weightily on 
her mind. In the ninth month of the same year 
she arrived here, and visited friends meetings 
generally throughout this continent, as far south- 
ward as Charleston, in South-Carolina,.and to 
the eastern parts of New-England, to the comfort 
and satisfaction of friends, leaving seals of her 
ministry in many places ; and after a labor of up- 
wards of two years, embarked for England. In 
the summer following she visited Munster pro- 
vince in Ireland. And on the 25th of the ninth 
month 1763, she was married to our friend 
Thomas Lightfoot; and continuing fervent in 
spirit for the discharge of her religious duties, 
finished her visit to that nation by midsummer 
following. 

In the beginning of the eighth month 1764, 
she embarked at Cork with her husband and 
family in order to settle here, and arrived in the 
ninth month following, from which time she be- 
longed to our monthly meeting, whereof she was 
a serviceable member; likewise was engaged in 
the love of the gospel, to visit many of the meet- 
ings of friends in this and the adjacent govern- 
ments, also the neighboring yearly meetings, 
and in the year 1774, went into New-England, 
with our friend Klizabeth Robinson from Great 
Britain ; in which visits her company and services 
were weighty, strengthening and establishing to 
friends. 

At divers meetings previous to the breaking 
forth of the present calamity, she had, in an aw- 
ful manner, to proclaim the approach of a stormy 
day, which would shake the sandy foundations 
of men; and many of the formal professors in 
our society should be blown away. 

The last journey she took, was to the yearly 
meeting at Third-Haven, in Maryland, held in 
the sixth month 1779, wherein deep wading and 
wasting exercise, with feebleness of body, was her 
lot. Soon after her return home, a fit of illness 
contributed much to the breaking of her constitu- 
tion ; but the balm of sweet peace of mind was 
still her comfort and support. She recovered 
so as to get abroad again to her own and many 
other meetings about the country, and to our 
last yearly meeting in Philadelphia, though ina 
weak state of health; the last she attended was 
our select meeting at Uwchlan, the 27th of the 
first month 1781, under arf increasing weakness 
of body, but to the comfort of friends then as- 
3embled. 


She was an excellent example of steady wait- 
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ing upon the Lord in silence, and out of meet-| offspring thereby. At another time, she en- 
ings solid and grave in her deportment, instruc- | couraged some that were present to be faithful 
tive and weighty in conversation, watchful over] to the Lord, and to keep to their gifts, adding, 
her own family for their good, bearing her testi- | ‘Ob! what a fine thing it is to sit lively in meet- 
mony aguinst wrong things in them.as well as| ings, and to witness the holy oil to run as from 
others ; of a discerning spirit ; and when her lot | vessel to vessel.’ Feeling herself grow worse, 
was cast in families as well as meetings, was|she gave directions about the laying out her 
often led to feel forsympathize and with the hidden | body, that it should be with exemplary plain- 
suffering seed. Having passed through the deep | ness. 
waters ofaffliction herself, her eye was not un-| One morning, in the hearing of a few frien’ , 
used to drop a tear for and with others in dis-| she cautioned against a light chaffy spirit getting 
tress either in body or mind, and she rejoiced in| up in a shew of religion, and was led in a remark- 
comforting and doing them good. able manner to utter reproofs against the un- 

She was a living and powerful minister of the | godly Quaker, signifying a terrible day would 
word, careful not to break silence in meetings, | sooner or later overtake such. 
until favored with a fresh anointing from the} She expressed herself one day nearly as fol- 
Holy One, whereby she was preserved clear in | lows, ‘When I have sat down in our meetings, 
her openings, awful and weighty in prayer, her| and cast my eye over the people, how have I 
voice being solemn and awakening under the | been grieved to sce the haughtiness of the young 
baptizing power of truth. men, and the folly of the young women, looking 

Many were the heavenly seasons with which | one upon another, as if there was nothing to do; 
she was favored during a lingering illness, in} coming to meetings just to sce and be seen: Oh! 
some of which she was led to express herself ina | will not the Lord visit for these things? Yea, 
lively edifying manner, and often, with divine |surely he will, and call toam account those 
pertinence to the states of those who were pre-| haughty sons and forgetful daughters; I have 
sent; as also her belief that she should join the | been grieved with it when I have sat as with my 
spirits of the just made perfect, in that city whose | lips sealed ; and yet there is a remnant that are 
walls arc salvation, and her gates praise. near to my life among the youth. 

One evening, after a solemn silence, she broke; At another time, being raised by divine aid 
forth in a sweet melody, saying, ‘I have had a| from great weakness, she thus expressed herself, 
prospect, this evening, of joining the heavenly | ‘The Lord will search Jerusalem, he will blow 


host, in singing praises to Zion’s king, for which | away the chaff ; but the wheat, Oh! the weighty 


favor my soul and all that is sensible within me | wheat he will gather into his holy garner. It 
magnifies that arm which hath been with me{ seems to me, that many of the better sort are 
-from my infant days, and cast up a way where | hastening to their graves. I do not repine at my 
‘there was no way, both by sea and land.’ She} afflictions, for how small are they, compared with 
then signified what an exercise she had labored | his who suffered for us all, when he said, ‘My 
under for the good of souls, and how it wounded | God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Oh 
her very life, to behold the professors of Chris-| the professors of truih! How often have I 
tianity acting inconsistent with the example of a| thought of their great privileges! How often 
crucified Saviour. have they been called unto and watered! And 
She frequently supplicated the Lord for the | yet remain unredeemed ; there is much impurity 
continuance of his help, and that she might be| about the skirts of some; if they refuse they 
endued with patience, adding, ‘Oh! what would | will be rejected and others called in; he will 
become of me now, if | had a wounded con-| have his table filled, he will have a people that 
science? The work with me is not now to do :| will stand for his name.’ After some time, ask- 
This winnowing day must come closer to the ing for a friend, she said, ‘I have something to 
dwellings of some than ever it has done, even to| say te thee about the city; the folly, I would 
the shaking of them from the gods of silver and | not willingly call it iniquity, but upon a strict 
of gold, hay or stubble.’ examination I believe it may be so called, of lay- 
The quarterly meeting being nigh, she urged | ing out their dead, has beena burden to me many 
her husband to leave her, saying, ‘There is noth-| times of late when I have been there. I have 
ing yields such comfort on a languishing bed as| wondered at the.pomp and vanity, and the cost, 
an evidence of having performed our religious | how much for fi good purpose at all, but to be 
duties to the best of our understanding. [ can} buried with the mouldering body. How much 
speak it at this time by experience.’ She spoke | better it would be, to spare this expense for the 
of the necessity there was for friends to guard } benefit of some poor families? I did not know 
against keeping in their families persons of cor- | but I should have mentioned it at the yearly 
rupt morals and evil communication, which hath | meeting, but I got enfeebled, and I prayed it 
a tendency to poison the tender minds of their| might rest on some others, that it might bedone 
children ; and signified her apprehension, that| then or at some other time.’ 
some parents were stained with the blood of their! In the afternoon of the same day, she men- 
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tioned some of the words of Amos, “I was no pro- | 
phet, nor a prophet’s son, but J was a gatherer 
of sycamore fruit ;” low employments, said she, 
‘But the Lord raiseth the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill to 
set them among princes. I have been one of 
sorrows, and much acquainted with grief. It is 
true, this has been a pleasant spot to live in, and 
with an agreeable companion, and it was nothing 
short of the good hand that thus provided for 
me, but I have never forgot the wormwood and 
the gall.’ 

She continued quiet and sensible the remainder 
of her time, saying, ‘Oh dearest Lord ! take me 
to thyself, even intothy heavenly kingdom ; take 
me into Paradise, for I long to be with thee there.’ 
After expressing the desire of her soul respecting 
one of her sons, she took leave of her husband 
and others present with a look of endearing love, 
and expired about the fourth hour in the morn- 
ing, like one falling into an easy slumber, on the 
8th of the fifth month 1781, and was interred 
the 11th at Uwchlan, attended by a very great 
concourse of people ; on which occasion a meet- 
ing was held, and was indeed a good meeting, 
agreeable to a prospect she had in the early part 
of her illness ; aged sixty-one, and a minister 44 
years. 


‘To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In a recent number of the Intelligencer, I ob- 
served an anecdote related of Abraham Gib- 
bons, a valuable Member of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. In the fourth volume of Friends’ Mis- 
cellany, there are some “ recollections” of this 
friend, which I think would be interesting to 
your readers, and have accordingly offered them 
for insertion. 

2nd mo. 13th, 1856. 


Recollections of ABRAHAM GIBBONS, late of 
Lampeter, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
Our valuable friend, Abraham Gibbons, was a 

man of much reflection, and had examined many 


subjects with attention. He therefore was quali- 
fied to afford useful information to others. To 
furnish some of the instances in which he was 
engaged, may serve more perfectly to show his 
singular accuracy, as well as justness of opinion. 

In company with a man who professed to be a 
OS gram Abraham said, he entertained the 

lief, that we always acted from choice; and, 
therefore, every thing we did, x did with our 
own consent. The predestinaffan replied, he 
could furnish a case where, he thought, the in- 
dividual had not acted from choice; and men- 
tioned Haman’s leading Mordecai on horse back 
through the streets. The question was, whether 
any one could believe this was done of choice? 
To which Abraham answered, “‘he had a choice, 
which was, to perform the act, or suffer the king’s 
displeasure; and he chose the former.” The 
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reply convinced the predestinarian professor, that 
man always had the alternative of doing or suf- 
fering. 

During the revolutionary war, Friends were 
often closely tried; and Abraham Gibbons, in 
attending upon the officers of government, on 
account of cases of suffering, was sometimes at- 
tacked on the subjeet of the Society’s refusing to 
bear arms. At one time, H. H., an officer, re- 
marked, when Abraham was present, that, in his 
opinion, Friends had no principle against fight- 
ing; they refused to take a part from cowardice, 
“ But,”’ says he, “ we shall now prove them. We 
have made a law that has horns, and it will push.” 
Abraham said, ‘‘It is the test law, I suppose, 
thou alludes to. In that you have gone as far 
as to confiscation and banishment. There is one 
step further you can go, and that is, to take the 
life; and then the measure of your iniquity will 
be filled up; after which, we will have our choice, 
and no thanks to you. We may choose whether 
we will obey your law, ordie.”” H. H. observed 
to his companions, when Abraham loft them, 
there was a man of courage, he had no doubt, 
from the bold and independent manner in which 
he spoke. 

At one time, several Friends were prisoners 
in Lancaster jail, and it became necessary they 
should be visited; in which service Abraham 
was frequently engaged. In one of these visits, 
he felt himself in duty bound to try to have an in- 
terview with an officer of some consequence, who 
was then in Lancaster. Although he was alone, 
he went to the house where he understood the 
officer might be found. When he knocked at the 
door, a waiter came to inquire what was wanting? 
Abraham named the person he wanted to see, 
and finding he was in the house, he requested 
the waiter to carry information to him, that 
there was a friend at the door had called to see 
him. ‘The officercame; but soon put on a kind 
of austere, and rather unfriendly countenance. 
Abraham told him he had called to see him on 
the behalf of his friends, who were innocent men, 
and suffering imprisonment. “ You talk of inno- 
cent men!” said the officer, “I will ask you, 
whether you yourself have not a choice which of 
the contending powers shall get the victory? 
For my part, I believe every man has a choice, 
and that you also must have one.” Abraham 
replied, ‘thou hast asked me a very close ques- 
tioh, and my answer may involve my liberty. 
But I shall give thee a candid answer. When 
I take into view the conduct of the Americans, 
and consider how Friends have to suffer, under 
your treatment of them, I sometimes wish that 
the British might get the better of you; but 
those wishes and feelings I am liable to, as a 
man. When I gain the state I wish to live in, 
and which I believe to be my duty, as a Chris- 
tian,—if the turning of my hand would give 
either party the victory, 1 would not do it.” 
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The countenance of this officer was now changed, 
and he became kind and friendly, and ever after- 
wards treated Abraham Gibbons with respect. 
Amongst the circumstances of trial to our 
friend, he believed it right for him to attend the 
. Yearly Meeting, at the time the English army 
were in Philadelphia. He accordingly left his 
family, and proceeded on the way in his import- 
ant concern, as far as Humphry Marshall’s. 
There he was inquired of where he was going? 
He said he was on his way to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Friends seemed to be surprised at this, and 
told him the English army were there, and that by 
the common usage of war, it was death to go 
within the lines of the enemy. Abraham told 
them, that he had left his habitation and family, 
in the belief that it was right for him to try to 
be at the Yearly Meeting; and as yet he had 
found nothing inthe road to hinder him. He 
believed it would be right for him to continue 
on the way, until he should be stopped. If that 
should be the case, and he was prevented, he 
could but return home, after having made full | 
trial. From Humphry Marshall’s, he pro- ; 
ceeded to John Hunt’s, at Darby. Here he| 
found a number of Friends, who, like himself, 
were on the way to attend the Yearly Meeting. | 
But the accounts_at this place seemed more dis- | 
couraging than before. He was told, that guards 


were stationed in different places on the road, 
and that they would permit no one to pass them. 


Upon full consideration, he told Friends that | 
he felt bound to goon; and if he should be| 
stopped, he must submit to it, and return; but 
so far he had met no positive hindrance, and of | 
course should try it further. Finding that his 
mind was made up to proceed, several others 
went on with him. At the ferry, they were in- 
quired of where they were going? They an- 
swered, “unto the city, to attend the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends.”” They were permitted to | 
go on, and got safe into the city. 

We see in this case, one of those blessed proofs 
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monthly meeting, in the 5th month, 1785. In 
the 12th month following, he opened to his 
friends, and obtained their certificate of unity 
with, a prospect of paying a religious visit to 
those people who had been banished to Nova 
Scotia, more particularly to such as had been 
educated amongst Friends. In this difficult and 
perilous journey, he was accompanied by his 
friend, Joseph Moore, of Kingwood, New Jer- 
sey—and they were mercifully preserved and 
helped through the visit, as appeared from testi- 
monies furnished them by Friends of Nantucket, 
and of Dartmouth, in Nova Scotia. 

With regard to the ministry of this our worthy 
friend, he was certainly not among the eloquent 
or fluent in expression; but he had happily 
learned the guidance of the Holy Head of the 
church. Hence he was preserved from running 
into words without life and power, and his la- 
bors in the gospel were in great plainness and 
simplicity, and very instructive to the attentive 
hearer. In our religious meetings for divine 
worship, he was an example in patient, humble 
waiting for the arising and spread of the pure 
life. Those who have noticed his gathered and 


| solemn state of mind on those occasions, have 


been strengthened, and encouraged by his ex- 
ample. 

Few men were better qualified to engage the 
attention of the younger class of people. His 
conversation was to them, peculiarly instructive 
and interesting. On the subject of pride he was 
particularly clear; he seemed to have detected 
its appearances under a great variety of modifi- 
cations; and he was fully convinced that no one 
ever could be thoroughly converted, and become 
as a little child, while pride had the ascendeney. 
He would sometimes pleasantly say, that pride 
produced trembling ; and then go on to explain 
the process. First, the individuals felt im- 
pressed with an apprehension of duty to speak, 
and instead of minding simply the opening, they 
would enter into considerations about what others 


of the power and effect of a living faith, by | would think of them; and hence they would feel 
which all the difficulties of report were con- | some fears excited, lest they might not succeed 
quered. From circumstances like this, we are | as wellas they could wish. By these fears coming 
taught to believe, that the same divine guide | in connexion with the impression of duty, con- 


which opens the way in our minds to the dis- 
charge of a duty, sees to the end of its own pur- 
poses, and can, and will lead through, such as 
place their entire confidence in it. 


| were not indulged, then the persons would singly, 


fusion, and even trembling would take place. 
But if those thoughts about what others might 
think, which commonly proceeded from pride, 


In a short memorial concerning him, prepared | with childlike simplicity, do as they were bidden; 


by the Western Quarterly Meeting, Abraham 
Gibbons is represented as “‘aman, endowed 
with a good natural understanding, which, by 
a humble submission to the sanctifying power of 
Truth, qualified him to become a useful elder in the 
church ; which station he filled for several years, 
until a dispensation of gospel ministry was com- 
mitted to him.” His gift in the ministry was 
acknowledged by his friends, and he was recom- 
mended as an approved minister, by Sadsbury 


aud it would ge manifestly done with freedom 
and ease. 

Among other characteristics of the quality of 
Abraham Gibbon’s talents, may be classed his 
singular method of arresting the attention of cer- 
tain classes of mankind, and turning their minds 
into new and instructive channels of thought and 
reflection. For instance. On meeting with a 
man who was addicted to whistling, implying a 
vacant mind, Abraham thus addressed him, and 
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excited his attention: ‘‘They tell me that the 
moon is inhabited !’’ This aroused the wonder of 
the whistler—when Abraham proceeded. ‘If 
thou should be carried up to the moon, and the 
inhabitants were to inquire of thee about the 
laws and customs of this country, the state of 
religion and other things, what a pity it would 
be if thou could do nothing but whistle!’ Again; 
of a wan whose attention was almost wholly oc- 
cupied with a horse—he inquired, how large he 
thought a man’s mind was! The horseman not 
knowing how to answer, Abraham asked him, 
whether he thought the mind of man was as large 
as a pint bowl? a quart mug? or several other 
measures of capacity? then said, whut a pity it 
would be if a man’s mind should be no bigger 
than a horse! and so have all his thoughts em- 
ployed about that animal. 

In regard to the part which this dear Friend 
acted in the Society of Friends, it is not forgotten 
that he was an example of caution and delibera- 
tion; and his worthy friend, Jacob Lindley, 
used to say, that when he offered a sentiment in 
meetings for discipline, if Absaham Gibbons 
united with him, he was not afraid of all in the 
meeting afterwards. 

When the time approached for holding the 
Yearly Meeting in the 9th month, 1798, the 
yellaw fever was in the city: but this our dear 
friend thought it was his duty to attend it. As 
he passed my residence on his way, I thought it 
right to go with him. On the road his conver- 
sation was very instructive and interesting. He 
remarked in regard to himself, he thought he 
might say with one formerly, that he had seen 
an end of all perfection; by which he meant, he 
had come to the end of all that this world could 
furnish for enjoyment; and therefore he thought 
it was possible for him to become too careless of 
life, and expose himself more than was required. 
On this view, he said, he was brought into some 
close considerations about the propriety of going 
at this time to the city. But whilst he was ex- 
amining himself on the subject, it occurred to 
him, that when the meeting adjourned, it was to 
meet again at the time the body believed was 
right. He therefore believed the duty to attend 
the meeting was as clear now as at any other 
time. He further said, “ This world isa wilder- 
ness, through which we are passing: but there 
is a road through it, and an end to it. I have 
found a ray of light, which I have experienced 
to be sufficient for my being safely conducted 
through the dangers and difficulties of this wil- 
derness. 


from impartidg its influence to the willing mind. 
It therefore only requires our steadfast attention 
to insure our safety.” 

We lodged, the last night we were together, 
‘at John Hill’s, who was a brother-in-law to 
Abraham. In the morning, as was his practice, 


This light being pure and penetrating, 
cannot be prevented by the darkness of natare, | 


| 
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ihe rose early. I heard hit on the floor, and in- 
quired of him what he was doing? He very 
pleasantly said, he was going to make day. There 
were before the windows some paper blinds, which 
he was rolling up. He said he was letting in the 
light, to have a day; for the light was called 
day, and the darkness was called night. Many, 
he remarked, chose to have the blinds down, and 
to be in darkness; but for his part, he wished 
not to shut out the light. That it seemed as 
though it might be said of him, as the Apostle 
Paul said of himself; “every where and in all 
things I am instructed.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 16, i856. 


“ A discourse on the death of StePHEN GRELLET, 
with a sketch of his lifeand labors. Delivered 
December 16, 1855, in the Presbyterian chuch, 
Burlington, N. J-., by CorTtanpt Van 
RENSSELAER, @ minister in the Presbyterian 
Church. Pp. 65. Henry Longstreth, 1855.” 
In the 37th number of the present volume of 

the Intelligencer, we noticed the decease of Ste- 
phen Grellet, who, though not connected with 
us in religious fellowship, is extensively known, 
by reputation, wherever the Society of Friends 
is scattered. 

We have before us a discourse with the above 
title, and it is probably the first time that a 
Presbyterian clergyman has undértaken the task 
of meworializing from his pulpit, an unosten- 
tious friend or Quaker. We shall offer no com- 
ments on this remarkable circumstance, nor 

jshall we occupy any space in animadverting 

| upon the theological views of the speaker, or of 
the friend whose religious opinions he has fully 
canvassed. We shall simply confine ourselves to 
the narrative of the life and travels of this dis- 

| tinguished man as portrayed by his biographer, 
which we think cannot fail to prove acceptable to 
our readers. 


Mareen, on 5th day, the 29th of the 11th mo., 


| 1855, at Richmond, Ind., and according to the or- 


der of Friends, Wsi1.14M Cocks, of Pittsford, Mon- 
roe County, N. Y-, to CHarzorre, eldest daughter 
of Jehiel and Lydia Wasson, (the latter deceased) 
of Milton, Wayne County, Ia. 


Diep, the 3rd day of the 12th month last, of 
lung fever, Hannan ANN Moore, wife of Jesse 
Moore, and daughter of David Shinn, in the 36th 
year of her age. A member of Maple Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Huntington County, Ind., leav- 
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ing five children at an age when they most need 
a mother’s care, for whose welfare she wascon- 
cerned to give good advice to the day before she 
died. 
Diep, on the 24th of ist month, 1856, in the 65th 
year of her age, Puese H, wife of Joshua Car- 
enter. The deceased was a member of Amawalk 
onthly Meeting of Friends, in Westchester Co., 
State of New York. She was a diligent attender 
of meetings, and a valuable member of society, 
much beloved in life, and lamented in death, by all 
that knew her. We doubt not our loss is her eter- 
nal gain. 


CULTIVATE HOME AFFECTIONS. 


Home enjoyments, home affections, home 
courtesies, cannot be too carefully or steadily 
cultivated. They form the sunshine of the 
heart. ‘They bless and sanctify our private cir- 
cle. They become a source of calm delight to 
the man of business after a day of toil—they 
teach the merchant, the trader, the working man, 
that there is something purer, more precious 
even, than the gains of industry. They twine 
themselves round the heart, call forth its best 
and purest emotions and resources, enable us to 
be more virtuous, more upright, more Christian, 
in all our relations of life. We see in the little 
beings around us, the elements of gentleness, of 
truth, and the beauty of fidelity and religion. 
A day of toil is robbed of many of its cares, by 


the thought that in the evening we may return 
home, and mingle with the family household. 
There, at least, our experience teaches us, we 
may find confiding and loving bosoms, those who 
look up to and lean upon us, and those also to 
whom we may look for counsel and encourage- 


ment. We say to our friends one and all, cul- 
tivate the home virtues, the household beauties 
of existence. Endeavor to make the little cir- 
cle of domestic life, a cheerful, an intelligent, a 
kindly and a happy one. Whatever may go 
wrong in the world of trade, let nothing mar the 


purity of reciprocal love, or throw into its har- | 


monious existence the apple of discord. The | 
winter evenings afford many hours for reading, ! 
for conversation, the communion of heart and of ! 
spirit, and such hours should be devoted as 
much as possible, not only to mental and moral 
improvement, but to the cultivation of what may 
‘emphatically be termed the home virtues ! 
Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


CONDUCT. 


As in walking it is your great care not to 
run the foot upon a nail, or tread awry, and 
strain the leg; so let it be in all the affairs of 
human life, not to hurt the mind, or offend the 
judgment. And this rale, if observed carefully, 
in all your deportment, will be.a mighty securi- 
ty in your undertakings.--Epicrerus. 


STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Stephen Grellet was born in the year 1773, in 
France, in the town of Limoges, which is situated 
in the old Province of Limosin, and in the 
modern Department of Haute Vienne, about one 
hundred miles northeast of Bordeaux, and the 
same distance southeast of Ia Rochelle. The 
district of Limosin is regardod by many travellers 
as the most beautiful in France. 


His parents were of high rank and quite 
wealthy. His father was a member of the house- 
hold of Louis XVI, and was an intimate friend 
and counsellor of the King, attending service 
with him iu his private chapel. During the 
Revolution which overthrew the monarchy and 
resulted in the execution of Louis XVI, in 1793, 
both parents were made prisoners, and were both 
ordered to be guillotined. They were actually 
taken out of prison for execution, when it was 
discovered that the father possessed such know- 
ledge of financial and state affairs, that they were 
remanded to prison, where they remained until 
after the execution of Louis XVI, and were then 
spared. Their estates were confiscated; buat the 
government allowed Mr. Grellet one of his houses 
in Limoges, where he resided in comparative ob- 
scurity and poverty. One of the sisters of 
Stephen Grellet married a Baron, and was living 
in 1844, as was also a brother.* 


Stephen Grellet was born at an eventful period. 
The profligate Louis XV was yet living; and 
social and public corruption reigned in the person 
of the monarch. The faithful Bishop of Senez, 
| being called to preach before the king, during 
| Lent of the year 1774, chose for his text the 
words of the prophet: “Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown!” God so ordered 
his providence that, when the forty days were 
past, Louis XV was lying dead in the royal abbey 
of Saint Denis. At that time a little child was 
living at Limoges, who, out of a nation of corrup- 
| tion, was to arise, a worthy successor of the 
Bishop of Senez, and who, in his day, was like- 
wise to preach the great truths of God before 
kings and rulers of the earth. 
| Stephen Grellet was educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith. He received the anointing oil, 
the sign of the cross, the benediction of priest, 
and the training of Mother Church; but God 
designed better things for the babe than were re- 





| *¢ At Brives,” writes Joseph John Gurney, “lives 
| la Baronne le Clerc, the sister of Stephen Grellet, a 
lady-like, elderly widow, surrounded by children and 
|} grandchildren. She is a Roman Catholic, much de- 
| voted and yet liberal; very refined and pleasing.” 
| * Limoges is the birth-place of Stephen Grellet; and 
| his elder brother; Joseph, alsoa Friend, who once 
lived at Nottingham, now resides here with his Roman 
Catholic wife. We felt much sympathy with this 
quiet, worthy man, who is, I trust (in the midst of 
darkness and superstition,) preserved steady to his 
principles.”—Life of J. J. Gurney, ii, 427-@ 
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presented by earthly ceremonies and false doe- 
trines. 

In the meanwhile, he received a good secular 
education, at the large Military College at Lyons. 
Here there were several hundred students under 
the strictest discipline. At this institution, 
young Grellet attained several prizes for profi- 
ciency in Latin, and laid the foundation for the 
mental discipline and general knowledge which 
belonged to his future character. At the age of 
seventeen, he became one of the body guards of 
the unfortunate monarch, Louis XVI.* He had 
not yet learned to fight the good fight of faith, 
but trusted to the carnal weapons and vainglories 
of the military profession. 

His family being attached to the Bourbons, it 
was concluded that S. G. and two of his brothers 
should repair under the standard of the French 
Princes who united with other continental powers 
in endeavoring to replace Louis XVI on the 
throne of France. They passed through Nor- 
mandy to Coblentz, which was the rendezvous 
of the princes and the nobility. After a winter 
and spring of preparation, they entered France 
in the summer of 1792 with the Austrians. 
Being in a reserve corps, Stephen Grellet was 
never present in an actual engagement, and his 
line was never called upon tofire. This, in after 
years, afforded him much satisfaction. Owing 
to political changes in France, and to private 
alienations in the Princes’ army, caused in part 
by the ambition of the Count de Provence, after- 
wards Louis XVIII, the Princes’ army was ulti- 
mately disbanded, after a weak and ineffective 
campaign. 

In the exciting times of the French Revolu- 
tion, Stephen Grellet and his brother, who -was 
also a soldier, were taken prisoners while on 
horseback, and expected every moment to be 
shot. S. G. (then in an unconverted state, to 
which he always looked back with horror,) sat 
upon his horse with as much composure as ever 
he felt in his life, each hand on a pistol, intend- 
ing to cause death to others before he himself 
should die. Some unexpected circumstance 
caused a commotion and excitement among their 
captors, of which the prisoners took advantage 
and escaped to Brussels, and thence to Amster- 
dam. A republican general, a friend of the 
family, favored their escape in a ship bound to 
the West Indies. In passing on their way to 
the ship, they brushed against the soldiers who 





*Eleazer Williams, the so-called Dauphin, or lost 
Prince, visited Stephen Grellet in Burlington, with a 
view to obtain the benefit of his personal testimony 
and reminiscences. Mr. Grellet discovered, as others 
had done, a resemblance to the royal family, and was 
much interested in his character and statements. S. 
Grellet had, on one occasion, seen the young Dauphin 
kneel at the mass. On parting with Eleazer Williams, 
4S. G. affectionately exhorted him to attend faithfully 
to things of higher interest than earthly genealogies 
and crofns. 


were fiercely swearing what they would do to the 
Grellets, if they could find them. The present 
writer has heard the good old man relate, with 
great satisfaction and gratitude, that he had 
never fired a weapon for the destruction of human 
life. 

The destination of the young Grellets was 
Demarara. Here they remained for two years, 
engaged ona plantation, and in commercial trans- 
actions. Hearing that some French vessels had 
unexpectedly appeared off Demarara, which 
proved however to be an English fleet, the 
Grellets became apprehensive of being again 
taken prisoners, and secretly embarked on board 
of a vessel just about to sail to New York. They 
embarked in such haste that they left behind a 
considerable part of their property. They landed 
in New York in the spring of 1795 ; but left the 
city for the sake of retirement, and took lodgings 
at Newtown on Long Island, until they should 
receive tidings from their parents in France. 

Stephen Grellet, at the time of his emigration 
to America, seems to have been an unbelicver, 
after the example of many of the Roman Catholics 
of France. The transition from Popery to infi- 
delity—from believing everything to believing 
nothing—is easily accomplished over that bridge 
of temptation, whose architecture was perfected in 
the middle ages, and has well stood the test of 
time. While in France he had occasionally at- 
tended the confessional. 

On his arrival in the United States, in 1795, 
the young French unbeliever, now 22 years of 
age, went, as we have said, on Long Island. It 
was here that God had sent him to learn the 
first truths of religion. ‘‘ God’s ways are not as 
our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts.” 
The circumstances of his conversion were strik- 
ing. At times, his mind had been directed to 
the subject of religion with greater or less dis- 
tinctness, when one day, whilst walking alone in 
an orchard, he seemed to hear a voice sounding 
in his ear “ Eternity! Eternity!’ This was 
repeated so solemnly and impressively, that he 
began to realize that there was, in truth, an 
eternal world. The argument to his mind an 
conscience was, “ If so, what will become of my 
soul?” Convictions of the error of his ways 
were startled into existence, and these convic- 
tions were deep and pungent. For about two 
years, his mind was agitated by thoughts of 
“eternity,” and the apprehensions of guilt. Being 
in a Bible land, and having access to God’s pre- 
cious truth, he studied the sacred Scriptures for 
the first time ; and through their perusal, and 
the instructions of Friends, by Divine grace, he 
experienced peace and joy in believing. 

While on Long Island, he went into a Friends’ 
meeting, and was deeply affected by the words 
of a female preacher. His impressions in favor 
of Friends were strengthened by social intercourse, 
and by an investigation of their principles and 
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ractices. One of his earliest personal friends 
in the Society was the beloved and venerated 
Richard Mott, now of Burlington, who then re- 
sided in New York. 

He refused various most attractive offers of 
lucrative business, feeling a check in his mind. 
Soon after his arrival, he was invited to return to 
France, by his parents, who had received back 
much of their estate. Although he had every 
reason to expect riches in such return, he did not 
feel free to accept the invitation, and in this the 
Divine hand may be distinctly seen. This pater- 
nal estate was soon lost again by confiscation ; 
but in the path of providential appointment he 
was both to receive and to dispense the true 
riches. 

In December, 1795, he moved to the city of 
Philadelphia, then emphatically a Quaker city. 
Here he turned his attention to the useful and 
honorable vocation of Teacher, and gave instruc- 
tion in the French language. 

His Christian character had been maturing in 
the riches of a deep personal experience; and 
the first exercise of his public gifts occurred 
whilst on an excursion near the sea-shore, in Ege 
Harbor, Burlington County, for the purpose of 
distributing religious books and tracts. He was, 
after this, frequently led, in fervent simplicity 
and childlike faith, to advocate the cause of his 
divine Master ; and discerning Friends perceived 
that the Lord was with him. Stephen Grellet 
was regularly recorded as a minister by Friends 
of the North Meeting, Philadelphia, in 1798, 
when he was about 25 years old. 

In 1798, the yellow fever raged with great 
violence in the city of Philadelphia. Stephen 
Grellet was indefatigable in his efforts to minis- 
ter to the temporal and spiritual wants of the 
sufferers. He went about doing good, in the 
name of the Lord; and the rich-and the poor 
welcomed him as the minister of consolation. In 
the midst of his labors of love, he was himself 
stricken down by the disease, and at one time— 
to use his own expression—he turned to the wall 
to die. While in this state, he felt that he might 
be called to publish the Gospel in the North, 
the South, the East, and the West; and being 
discouraged at the thought of returning to life, 
whilst in the enjoyment of a flowing peace, and 
glorious prospects of eternity, he nevertheless 
entered into a covenant to go whithersoever God 
might send him, implicitly believing that, at the 
close of life, his Heavenly Father would bless 
him with His presence. His life was thus spared 
in great mercy, no doubt that he might make 
known the riches of Divine grace to many im- 
mortal souls on both continents. God unfolds 
his purposes by a providence which preserves the 
lives of His saints, and directs their steps through 
all their pilgrimage. 

Stephen Grellet moved back to New York 
about the middle of 1799, and engaged in mer- 


cantile business for a livelihood. One of the 

peculiarities of the Society of Friends is that their 

ministers have no pecuniary compensation, and 

hence a resort to secular occupations is needful. 
[To be cominued.] 


* 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A CORRESPOND- 
ENT IN EUROPE. 


Florence, Italy, 12 mo. 17, 1855. 


On our way from Paris to Lyons, we discussed 
and decided upon the propriety of travelling over 
the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland. We 
accordingly left Lyons for Geneva by diligence, 
having the pleasant company of M. G—— and 
his wife from NewHampshire; and the day after 
our arrival at the beautiful Lake of Geneva we 
took steamboat, and after a rough and troubled 
passage of two hours, we stopped at Lausanne 
to rest for the night. Next day we took coach 
for Martigny—thence we jogged on to St. Pierre, 
a small' Swiss settlement, near the foot of the 
Alps. We had set out in good cheer, and the 
scenery was varied with hill and dale, and the 
mountains peaking high up in the distance. 
The rude peasantry of the country were our 
guides, and we were accompanied by several 
donkeys—the first laden with our baggage, the 
others stretching their limbs to the utmost to 
pull us up the hill; then almost lost in their 
clumsy harness, they would slide down with the 
three occupants behind them. We had seen a 
beautiful sunset in the valley the evening before, 
and the morning cheered us with a glorious sun- 
rise over the tops of the mountains. We heard 
the bell of the little church tolling its solemn 
sound, and the surrounding hills echoing back 
the answer, that death was in the valley; and as 
we saw a group taking their way along the 
street to the humble chapel, we followed and 
sat with the peasantry in their sorrow for a loved 
child. We could not understand the ceremonies, 
but we had a parent’s feelings to sympathize 
with the bereaved, and watched with interest the 
assembled group. Their dress was of the most 
antique style, made of coarse linsey—the men 
with breeches, tied at the knees with leather 
strings, and shoes of wood that sounded like the 
tramping of horses, as they moved about in per- 
formance of their devotions. We remained until 
the company had retired from the house, and then 
returned to make arrangements for further travel. 
We had engaged several guides besides the 
mule drivers, and you can imagine the villagers 
looking from door and window as we passed 
through the only street of their town. Our 
caravan consisted of a guide ahead with staff in 
hand to show us the way, and render assistance if 
needed—next a mule laden with trunks strung on 
both sides, and men to help push him up the 
hill—then two mules with ladies’ saddles upon 
them, and ropes fastening rough sleds behind 
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the women sitting tailor fashion, and the men 
and couriers in the rear, with staffs in hand, 
woolen leggings tied with twine string, socks 
over their boots, hoods over their heads, &c. 
Thus equipped, we commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, and for some distance we got along 
nicely, and were now fairly surrounded by Alpine 
scenery. It is impossible to describe the 
grandeur of the scenery which surrounded us on 
everyside. The day was charming, and as in early 
childhood, we ‘took turns’ in riding. There is 
a rude house near the foot of the mountain, oc- 
cupied by an old man and woman. The latter 
sits at the spinning wheel, while it is the busi- 
ness of the former to look out for travellers as 
they pass, and point them on their way. A bowl 
of soup a-piece, bread and honey, with new wine 
were placed before us. After partaking of these, 
wecommenced thegreat Napoleonadventure The 
snow was falling and the path before us is 
covered, so that it must be trodden afresh 
Summit rises upon summit, and the venerable 
group of mountains) look as if they had congre- 
gated to peep over each other’s heads at the 
novel adventurers who were penetrating so slowly 
their secret ways. All of us were on foot but 
the two females. At the ‘half-way house’ we 
met some cheerful mountaineers, who marked the 
way before us. They were descending, and as- 
sured us there was no trouble ahead, but as they 
were used to storms, and play familiarly upon 
the crags that an ordinary person would avoid, 
we made some allowance for their statements. 
We stopped to breathe awhile at the ‘Refuge,’ 
which is nothing more than an artificial cave 
with an opening in it, and to look at the ‘ Dead 
House’ by its side, where lost pilgrims are de- 
posited, that they may be recognized by their 
friends. We started afresh, and after travelling 
about half an hour, found that the mules could 
proceed no further. The trunks were then 
taken from their backs and transferred to the 
shoulders of our guides. Our wives dismounted, 
and pursued their way on foot, each assisted by 
two strong men. We did not feel tired to this 
time, as we had the tails of the mules to aid us; 
but now we had nothing but our staffs. A fleet 
mountaineer preceded us from this spot, to 
announce our approach at the ‘ Hospice’ above; 
and here let me say, that the Hospice at St. 
Bernard is a large stone structure, occupied by 
ten monks and their servants. The ‘institution 
belongs to Government, and they are not allowed 
to charge travellers anything for entertainment. 
They keep a number of St. Bernard dogs, who 
go out daily during the winter, with guides, to 
seek and succor strangers. We pressed our way 
through the falling snow, and felt constantly the 
thrill of hope animating us, that all would yet 
be well. As to cold, none of us suffered. I 
_ have felt it more in sunny Italy, than among the 
perpetual snows of Bernard. The ascent gets 
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steeper and steeper, and yet the way is plain and 
without danger. Soon we heard upon the moun- 
tain’s breast the echo from a faithful dog, who 
leaped forward to meet us. He was followed by 
a domestic from the house, who invited us to 
drink from a leatherr cup, the new wine from a 
leathern bottle. Werefreshed ourselves, rested 
and talked a few minutes with our new friend, 
and played with the dogs before we commenced 
the last part of the ascent. And here I must 
describe the dogs of St. Bernard. A large yel- 
low, curly animal of this species, named Palace, 
gave us a hearty welcome, and exhibited the na- 
tive instinctive element of his character, viz: 
a desire to help us; and as we placed around his 
neck a little satchel belonging to L., he leaped 
next to her, rolled himself upon the snow at her 
feet, and looking her steadily in the face, put up 
both his paws towards her, and said in the lan- 
guage of conduct, ‘ Cume with me!’ ‘Come with 
me!’ We obeyed him, and presently the two 
monks themselves made their appearance, and 
each gave themselves to the assistance of our 
wives, cheering them onward with smiles and 
pleasant words. In a few minutes, the tall cross 
which stands upon a knoll before the house was 
seen, and then the old walls of the hospice with its 
hospitable door broke upon our view. On en- 
tering, we were ushered into an apartment to 
get off our outer clothes, and then conducted to 
a warmer apartment for our rest. Here a kind 
monk, who is a physician, met us and gave us two 
cups of warm wine and sugar, which he said was 
good for us, aud we sat down in the highest 
habitable house in Europe to a cheerful fire, to 
wait for a welcome board. The doctor joined 
us at the table, which was well provided and 
nicely arranged, and we retired to rest, not for- 
getting to be thankful for so good a retreat.* 

Three women belong to the establishment, and 
one of them warmed our beds, and early in the 
morning came in to make our fire again. She 
remarked that the morning was fresh and tran- 
quil for our departure. After a good warm 
breakfast and a kind greeting from the family, 
with a present of a picture of the Hospice, as a 


ares we started on the descent, with 


such preparations as the monks themselves had 


*In the year 962,a pious monk (Bernard) erected 
this Hospital on the mountain 11,006 feet high, and 
committed it to the care of the monks of St. Augus- 
tine, who continue to spend much of their time in 
the midst of tempests and snow storms, accompanied 
by their dogs, in seeking travellers. Whenadead body 
of a traveller is found, they carry it to the dead house, 
where it is wrapped in linen, awaiting the arrival ot 
their friends. It is said that the climate is so cold 
and that the bodies decay so slowly, that they have 
been recognized by their friends after the lapse of 
years. Adjoining this vault is a kind of burying 
ground, where the bones are deposited, when they 
accumulate too much in the vault. As there is 
nothing around the vault but naked rocks, it is impos- 
sible to bury them in the earth.—Enps: 
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repared. Their servants, the Doctor, and a 
rother monk, accompanied us all the way to 
St. Reney, a little village at the foot of the 
mountain. The men went on foot—the women 
were carried by two men, in chairs made for the 
purpose. The descent was edsy and safe for 
mountain travel. In 1800, Napoleon crossed 
this track with an army of 30,000 men in the 
spring of the year, when avalanchs are not un- 
common. We of course left a remuneration 
with the monks, not for themselves, but for the 
benefit of the poor pilgrims who daily cross the 


mountain. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DIM OLD WOODS. 


The dim old woods in the wintry time! 
How solemn and sad their tone, 

When the winds sweep through, witha moaning chime, 
The aisles of the forest lone ! 

When the root its wonted thirst hath lost, 
For the flow of the hidden rill, 

And the fragile shoot is stiff with frost, 
And the sap in its cell is still— 

When each gay leaf, that threw so soft 
Its shade o’er summer’s brow, 

Hath flown from its wavy sphere aloft, 
To rest near the starry snow— 

When each sweet flower, with scented cup, 
Frail withering where it grew, 

Hath closed its faded petals up, 
No more to drink the dew— 

And when each trembling note that gushed 
In soft and silvery song, 

And the insect hum, are silent hushed, 
The leafless boughs among! 

Ah! sorrowing seem those wooils so dim, 
As they lift their branches bare— 

The shivering twig and the rigid limb, 
To the clasp of the frosty air ; 

And they seem to mourn, ’mid the wintry storm, 
For the flush of the greenwood bough, 

And sigh for the sere and ruined bloom 
That sleeps on the earth below. “ 

And yet, those dark, sad solitudes! 
I love their music well— 

When whispering echo fills the woods 
With tones of her murmuring shell ; 

For though the wind no voice doth own, 
As it sleeps in the silent tree, 

Yet the forest breathes with hollow moan, 
Like the sound of the ceaseless sea— 

As the spirit forms of leaves and flowers, 
That grace warm summer’s smile, 

Were rustling still among the bowers 
Where erst they shone, the while— 

And the spangled frost-work, cold and bright, 
That gleams on twig and stem, 

Seems a throne for each of frozen light, 
With a diamond diadem ! 

O! I love those gems by the sunbeam kissed, 
As they swing in the sparkling air, 

And I love in the dim old woods to list 
To the voices stirring there! 


The surest way to be comfortable and happy 
ourselves, is not to let any opportunity pass 
without endeavouring to make others so. 


CONSOLATION. 


It is not when the parting breath we watch with anxi- 
ous heart, 

It is not in the hour of death, when those we love de- 
part 

Nor yet when laid upon the bier we follow slow the 
corse 

And leave it in its resting place, that most we feel the 
loss. 


When past the last, the solemn rite, and dust to dust 
hath gone, 
And in its wonted channeled course the stream of time 
rolls on, 
Oh, who can tell how drear the space once filled by 
those most dear, 
When well-known scenes which they have loved, and 
all but they are here! 
This deep, this heartfelt loneliness, this quietness of 
grief 
| Falls heavier on the flowers of joy, than tempests 
strong but brief; 
Though whirlwinds tear the blossoms fair, yet still 
the stem may thrive, 
| But wintry night’s chill, with’ring blight, searee 
i leaves the root alive. 
| Yet, as our earthly pleasures fade, if plants of purer 
peacee 
| Spring in our bosom’s wilderness, and, nurtured there, 
j increase, 
: And humble hope and holy fear our wounded bosoms 


1 
' They’d teach us all the blessedness of yielding to His 
will. 


'Then seek not hours of sober grief, or sorrowing 
thought to shun, 

| Until we feel that we can say, “ Thy will, not mine, 

} be done ;’’ 

| And then our hearts to Him will pay an homage pure 

| and warm, 

Who saw the cloud o’er those we loved, and honsed 

them from the storm. 


DO IT YOURSELVES, BOYS. 


solve that hard problem. Do it yourself. You 
might as well let them eat your dinner, as “do 
your sums” for you. It ‘is in studying, as in 
eating; he that doesit gets the benefit, and not 
| he that sees it done. In almost any school, I 
‘would give more for what the teacher learns, 
| than for what the best scholar learns, simply be- 
cause the teacher is compelled to solve all the 
hard problems, and answer the questions of the 
lazy boys. Do not ask him to parse the difficult 
words or assist you in the performance of any 
of your studies. Never mind, though they look 
as dark as Egypt. Don’t ask even a hint from 
any body. Try again. Every trial increases 
your ability, and you will finally succeed by 
dint of the very wisdom and strength gained in 
the effort, even though at first the problem was 
beyond your skill. It is the study and not the 
answer, that really rewards your pains. 

Look at that boy who has just succeeded, af- 
ter six hours hard study, perhaps; how his 
large eye is lit up with proud joy, as he marches 
to his class.. He treads like a conqueror. And 


| 
| 
| Do not ask the teacher, or some classmate to 
' 
| 
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well he may. Last night his lamp burned late, 
and this morning he waked at dawn. Once or 
twice he nearly gave up. He had tried his last 
thought; but a new thought strikes him as he 
ponders the last process. He tries once more 
and succeeds; and now mark the air of con- 
scious strength with which he pronounces his 
demonstration. His poor, weak schoolmate, 
who gave up that same problem after his first 
faint trial, now looks up to him with something 
of wonder, as toa superior being. And he is 
his superior. -That problem lies there, a great 
gulf between those boys who stood yesterday 
side by side. They will never stand together as 
equal again. The boy that did it for himself 
has taken a stride upward, and what is better 
still, has gained strength to take other and 
greater ones. The boy that waited to sce oth- 
ers do it, has lost both strength and courage, 
and is already looking for some good excuse to 
give up school and study forever.— Conn. Schoul 
Journal. 


AGRICULTURE AND ITS INTERESTS. 


Less than a year ago, we received from the 
Patent Office a number of seeds of different va- 
rieties of plants, which were distributed from the 
Ledger Office around about the country, to vari- 
ous individuals, for the purpose of testing their 
production, as well as their adaptability to the 


different soils and climates of the country. 
Many of these were seeds which had been gath- 
ered in Europe and Asia, under the directions 
of the intelligent head of the Agricultural De- 


partment of the Patent Office. We have recei- 
ved various notices since from the farmers who 
planted them, of their growth and productiveness. 
and generally the result has been of a most sat- 
isfactory character. Among the rest was a new 
species of pea, called the “Japan Pea,” which 
has created considerable interest among cultiva- 
tors on account of its prolific qualities, and the 
ease with which it may be cultivated. As an 
instance of its great productive power, we may 
mention that we have recently seen a plant from 
one of those peas, raised by W. L. Shaeffer, the 
Cashier of the Girard Bank, which had upon its 
branches about four hundred and fifty pods, the 
larger portion of which contained from two to 
three peas each, or yielding about one thousand 
per cent. This from a single pea, in a single 

ear’s growth, is something worthy of notice. 

f each possessed the qualities of re-produc- 
tion in the same degree, we should have in the 
second year’s or nearly half a million of 
pods and amillion of peas. Our farmers, who 
are better skilled in such calculations, can esti- 
mate the number of bushels this would make, 
and what number of pounds it produces, at sixty 
pounds to a bushel, the weight of peas and wheat 
to the busbel being nearly identical. 
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This new and rare plant is found well adap- 
ted to our soil and climate, and yields bounti- 
fully, whether planted in rich or poor soil. It 
grows up about two and a-half feet high from a 
single stalk, putting forth branches stiff and 
woody, like a shrub. It requires no poles or 
sticks to support it. The branches, at the end 
of the season, become covered with downy pods 
about two inches long, each containing from two 
to three peas of a cream color, and very hard. 
When boiled the pea becomes exactly like a buff 
bean. It is very nutritious in its qualities, and 
makes an excellent winter food for man. It is 
planted about the usual time of planting corn, in 
rows three feet apart. The blossoms are said to 
be beautiful in appearance, some yellow and 
some violet. The leaves grow just beneath the 
bunches of pods. 

The plant was obtained in 1851, from some 
Japanese sailors who were wrecked on a coral 
island in the Pacific, and saved by some American 
seamen. The crew of the wrecked vessel had 
supported themselves for a number of days, sole- 
ly on these peas. One of the American sailors 
got some of them, took them to Oregon, whence 
they were carried to Ohio, from which State they 
have since been disseminated, through the Patent 
Office, over the Union. 

Agriculture is the great industrial pursuit of 
this country. It employs more labor and capital 
than all the others combined. It has grown up 
without any aid from Government, which other 
branches of industry have received, and without 
even that assistance from those devoted to the 
profession which could be derived from intelligent 
co-operation, with a view to a careful and criti- 
cal study of agriculture asa science. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for the interests and prosperity of 
the country, more enlarged views of agricultural 
education are beginning to find their way with 
farmers, and the establishment of agricultural 
schools, and of State and county societies, is the 
first fruits of a system which, when fully devel- 
oped, will establish the true principles of tillage 
and of farm economy, and secure the greatest 
productiveness of crops with the least destructive- 
ness to the soil. 

In addition to individual effort, a wise govern- 
ment may do much, both directly and indirectly, 
to encourage and promote the industry upon 
which the wealth and prosperity of the country 
is based. It needs no direct bounties to particu- 
lar classes of labor, which are taxes upon all oth- 
er kinds of industry, to effect this good. All 
that is required for Government to do, is to aid 
in the dissemination of practical knowledge bear- 
ing upon the interests of agriculture, and show- 
ing how to develope its resources with the least 
labor and the greatest economy. This our Gov- 
ernment is now doing, in a great measure, through 
the agricultural division of the Patent Office, 
which stands in the same important relation to 
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the farmer that the mechanical division of the 
game department does to the inventor of useful 
machines. 

It might go farther, and establish an agricul- 
tural museum at Washington, where all the va- 
jous kinds of seeds and plants useful to man, pro- 
duced in this country, and every improved varie- 
ty of vegetable production, could be gathered, 
und be afterwards distributed through the States, 
or be exchanged for the seeds of other countries. 
Intelligent descriptions and drawings of plants 




















































































































































































































: might be added, with the methods of their culti- 
yation, and the soils fitted for ‘their growth, so 
' that those who receive the seeds may also have 
the advantages of others’ experience to aid them 
jn the experiment of their cultivation. In addi- 
; tion to this, a branch of this department could 
po sess the requisites of a National Agricultural 
i College, where agricultural physiology, natural 
i history, chemical analysis of soils, aud other col- 
lateral branches of the applied sciences, could be 
F taught, for the purpose of furnishing the State 
“4 Agricultural Institutions with teachers. We 
is keep up a military college at West Point, for 
nl teaching the art of destroying man, and we send 
; military commissions to Kurope, to learn all the 
2 wdern inventions of war; why should we not 
| devote as much care to the cultivation of the no- 
of Ller arts of peace? When we consider the real 
tal elements of our greatness as a nation, how com- 
. merce and trade owe their activity and life to 
= agricultural prosperity, how the power of the 
at State and the happiness of the people depend 
wn upon its industrial production, we will see suffi- 
ont cient reason, as a measure of State policy alone, 
iti- why facilities should be extended to our farmers, 
eal to aid them in an intelligent application of their 
of labor.— Ledger. 
= THE GREAT VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 
i (Concluded from page 752.]] 
the We were astir early on Saturday morning, 
od. climbing over indescribable hills, cones, ridges, 
" and masses of hot and smoking debris and scoria, 
mo scattered wild and wide over those Plutonic 
ion regions. We soon came to a line of jagged 
| cones with open orifices of from twenty to one 
hundred feet in diameter, standing over the molten 
of river, and furnishing vents for its steam and 
me eee 7 
tr ; We approached the vents with awe, and look- 
a ing down their fiery throats, we heard the in- 
oth fernal surgings and saw the mad rushings of the 
All great molten stream, fused to a white heat. The 
‘4 angle of descent was from 3° to 25°, and we 
co judged the velocity to be forty miles-an hour. 
com. The maddening stream seemed to be hurrying 
least on, as if on swift commission from the Eternal 
G to execute a work of wrath and desolation in the 
-. realms below. Upward and onward we went— 
Bs climbing ridge after ridge, parched with thirst, 
, 
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almost seathed by heat and excoriated by sul- 
phurous gases. 





panting in a rare atmosphere, btinded by smoke, 











All the rest of the way we saw frequent open- 


ings into the fiery canal, upon whose arched 
ceiling we walked for miles, with the fearful 
stream rushing madly beneath our feet. 
P. M. we found ourselves at the terminal crater, 
and standing on its craggy and smoking crest. 


Atl 


This was the high fountain of eruption—the 


great chimney whose throat goes down im- 
measurable depths into those fearful realms 
where man’s eye never penetrated, and where he 
cannot jook and live. 
had struggled to gain this point; and now we 
were here—specks, atoms in creation—obscured 
by smoke, startled by énfernal hissings, con- 
founded, stunned, annihilated, amid these wild 
wonders, these awful displavs of power which 
had scattered such a tempest of fiery kail and 
raised such a raging sea of molten rocks on these 
everlasting hills. ‘The grandeur, the sublimity, 
the terror of the scene were unutterable. 
chasm had opened horizontally on the top of the 
mountain, and along this yawning fissure stood 
a series of elongated, jagged and burning cones, 


For nearly five days we 


A vast 


about one hundred feet high, rent through this 
larger diameter, and throwing up dense columns 


of blue and white smoke, which covered the 


mountain’s summit, rolled in fleecy masses down 
its sides and spread out like the wings of chaos 
over unmeasured regions. Still no fire could be 
seen in this fountain-crater. We could feel it 
everywhere, and we could see and hear its escap- 
ing gases; but the throats of the cones were 
clogged with hot masses of cinders, pumice and 
ashes, with cracks, crevices, &c., for the escap- 
ing smoke. The fusion had long since found 
ventin a lateral, subterranean duct, several hun- 
dred feet below the rim of the Crater, and in this 
covered way it flows off until it makes: its ap- 
pearance, as described, some two miles down 
the side of the mountain. 

After a satisfactory survey of the terminal 
Crater, and of the vast floods of ignition on the 


summit of the mountain, we descended a few 


miles down the eastern slope and took our lodg- 
ings among the rocks, without wood and with 
only a few spoonfuls of water. Unwittingly we 
passed the last watering place early on Friday 
morning, and having only a quart in ourcanteen, 
this was our whole allowance till 9 A. M., on 
Monday. We were reduced to a single spoon- 
fut each, (six of us,) and this only at our meals. 

In this high and rocky nest we spent the Sab- 
bath, having a full view of the fires from the high 
furnace above to the terminus of the stream as 
it ate its way, like a fiery serpent through the 
forest and jungle far below. 


On Monday we decamped early, and laid our 


course for old Kilauea. At noon we were be- 
fogged, lost our way, and encamped at 1 P. M. 
On Tuesday we found our track and reached 
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Kilauea, On Wednesday we explored, took 
measurements, collected specimens, &c., and on 
Thursday reached home, having been absent ten 
days. 

‘Get 23.—It is now seventy-three days since 
the great mountain eruption commenced, and 
still its vigor is not abated. Had we found the 
incandescent stream flowing into the sea on our 
return from the mount, we had not been disap- 
pointed. Nothing but the great distance, the 
tortuous course of the stream, and the many ob- 
structions in the route, could. have prevented it 
from reaching the sea in one week. Down the 
side of the mountain proper, say twenty-five 
miles, it flows with terrrible swiftness. At the 
base of the mount it fldws over a plain of seori- 
form matter, cooled when agitated like the ocean 
in a tempest, and presenting a foeming surface of 
hills, valleys, cones, pits, ridges, gorges, caverns, 
é&c., of some ten miles broad. Here the molten 
stream struggles, expanding, contracting, dividing, 
struggling to overcome obstructions, filling up 
vast basins, Xc., and thus pushing sluggishly on 
to its third stage. ‘This is that broad and dense 
forest already spoken of, extending from the 
plains at the base of the mountain to within a 
few miles of the shores of Hilo. Here the-fiery 
stream ‘has found its greatest obstructions. 

‘Through this forest the slope is very gradual— 
say 300; while, in addition to hills, ridges gorges, 
basins, etc., it meets hundreds of enormous trees, 
and dives into swamps of mud, pools of water 
and wet jungles, which act as a prompt damper. 
Here, also, it finds a deep soil which it must 
convert into ashes and igneous matter. Often, 
therefore, it does not progress an eighth of a 
mile a day in the woods, and thus our town has 
been more than once saved from devouring“fire. 
In 1852 an igneous river approached within ten 
miles of us. ‘That caused much solicitude, but 
this more, as the amount disgorged is greater, 
and the stream heads more directly for our town 
and harbor. One week brought the fearful 
stream from the mountain summit into the woods, 
or half way to the shore. In this forest it has 
been incessantly at work for sixty six days, and 
yet the petrifying head of this Medusa does not 
emerge from the lower skirts of the jungle. We 
therefore begin to feel that the threatened ruin 
may be averted, and that the igneous current may 
spend its force in the forest, and thus open a 
fnture highway to the mountains. 

Should the strezm continue to flow for a few 
days more, I propose to make a second explora- 
tion—not as the first, to the high terminal foun- 
tain, but to the terminus, or end of the stream, as 
it eats its sullen way in the jungle, revealed only 
by its clouds of smoke by day and its baleful 
fires by night. ‘This can be done only by cut- 
ting through the entangled forest step by step, 
until we meet the fiery dragon in his own hidden 
pathway. Many atime have I thus approached 


an incandescent stream and dipped up its glow- 
ing fusion. 

The foregoing is a glance atthe facts con- 
nected with our present eruption, and our rapid 
tour to the mountain. ‘l'aking into account the 
duration of the flow, the length and breadth of 
the stream, and the amount of igneous matter 
disgorged—to say nothing of its present approach 
to our town—it is the greatest eruption | have 


witnessed during my twenty years’ residence at 
Hilo. 


—————————————————— 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


Fiove anp Meau.—Flour is now held at $7 62 
per bbl. for standard brands, but there is no export 
demand. The inquiry from retailers and housekeepers 
is met at $7 75 a $10 00 for extra and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour sells at $5 75, and Corn Meal at $3 50. 


Grain.—W heat, little or no demand; good red at 
$170 a $180; white at $i 85 to $188. Rye has 
fallen to $110 per bushel. Corn is dull, with sales at 
65 a 67c per bushel. Oats dull at last quotations. 


CattLe Marxet.—The arrivals at Wm. L. Tor- 
bert’s Drove Yard were as follows :—Beef Ccttle, 500; 
Sheep, 5500; Hogs, 100; Cows and Calves, 80. 
Beeves sold at from $8 50 to $10 50 per 100 Ibs. A 
few superior brought $11 per 100 lbs. Sheep were 
disposed of at from 5 to 6 cents per lb. Hogs from 
$7 25 to $8 00 per 100 Ibs. Cows and Calves from 
$25 to $50. The total stock in all the pens was— 
1000 Beef Cattle, 6000 Sheep, 1600 Hogs, 100 Cows 
and Calves, and 40 Horses. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
tion will commeuce on the 24th of 3d mo. next, and 
will continue in session fitteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village cf Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of charge. The usual branches, 
comprising a thorough English education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. ‘The terms are $41 09 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
$1 50, drawing $3 Ov. Noextracharges. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Princi,al, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chesier Co., Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. Principal. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—For the Young 

of both Sexes, at Attleboro, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. For circulars giving full particulars, inquire 
of Josnua Ricnarpson as above, until the M@st of 
Third Month, after that of either of us, 


SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL. 
lst mo. 26th, 1856—6w. 
ANTED—A suitable Friend to take charge of 
the Meeting House at the corner of Ninth and 
Spruce streets. 
Apply to Ricnarp K. Berrs, 
297 Filbert Street, 
or to Jos. C. Turnrenny, 
N. E. cor. Spruce and Tenth Sts. 
1st. mo. 19, 1857. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





